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interest and enthusiasm that the modern re-
searches that have led to such wide-spread recog-
nition of the potential value of this resource were
inaugurated. For several years he continued his
oil-shale studies and investigated cracking proc-
esses for increasing the yield of light distillates
from petroleum. Several patents for such proc-
esses were granted to him and to him and his
nephew, Roland B. Day, in conjunction. In
1914 he became consulting chemist for the Bu-
reau of Mines, continuing in that capacity until
1920 and at the same time carrying on private
practise as a petroleum chemist. Upon his re-
tirement to private work he moved to Santa
Maria, Cal., in order to be near the oil fields
and the shale lands, and there he made extensive
experiments on the treatment of oil shale in a
special plant. Perhaps his most widely known
work was the voluminous Handbook of the
Petroleum Industry, compiled by himself as
editor and published in 1922, a book of timely
interest at that period. During his long official
career in government work in Washington, he
served in many temporary and honorary capaci-
ties, such as director of mining and oil exhibits
at national and international expositions, com-
missioner on petroleum tests, and member of
committees of adjudication. He gave much time
to the Geological Society of America, but he
was really a chemist rather than a geologist, al-
though he figured in the public eye as a geologi-
cal authority. Day was essentially one of the
types of scientist that have built up the govern-
ment's technical bureaus at Washington, and the
period when he was there was a formative one
in the history of those bureaus. He died in
Washington, in his sixty-sixth year.
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DAY, PRANK MILES (Apr. 5, i86i-June
15, 1918), architect, was born in Philadelphia:
His father, Charles, came from Kent, England,
in 1842 ; his tnother, Anna R. Miles, was a mem-
ber of one of the earliest Welsh families to settle
in Pennsylvania and was also a descendant of
early Swedish settlers on Tinicum Island in the
Delaware. Day was educated at Rittenhouse
Academy and at the department of architecture
of the University of Pennsylvania where he
graduated as valedictorian in 1883. He trav-
eled extensively in France, Italy, and England,
residing abroad for three years and continuing
his studies at the Royal Academy, the South
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Kensington Museum, and in the office of the
London architect, Basil Champneys. Returning
to Philadelphia in 1886, he opened his own office
on Oct. 10,1887, with the Philadelphia Art Club
as his first large commission. This building, be-
gun in that year, was a most original composi-
tion in the then fashionable Francis I style. On
Feb. i, 1892, he formed a partnership with his
brother, H. Kent Day, as Frank Miles Day &
Brother, and on Jan. i, 1911, Charles Z. Klau-
der was added to the partnership, then known
as Day Brothers & Klauder. H. Kent Day re-
tired at the end of 1912 and the firm name con-
tinued as Day & Klauder until Frank Miles
Day's death.

Day established practise at a period of popu-
lar bad taste, but to it he never succumbed.
Although some of his initial work is obviously
of that period, all of it is refined, careful, and
inventive. As time went on he showed increas-
ing mastery of form. His early work was of a
varied character, comprising the office building
of the American Baptist Publishing Society in
Philadelphia, an interesting tower-like treat-
ment of a building of great height (twelve
stories) for its date; residences in New York
and Philadelphia; and hospital buildings in
Philadelphia and Washington. Of these, a resi-
dence on Locust St., Philadelphia, is the most
interesting. The sureness of the design shows
how fitted was its Tudor style to express those
special qualities of good taste, quietness, and
freedom which characterized Day's work.

But it was in educational architecture that he
found his most creative and congenial expres-
sion. His Gymnasium at the University of
Pennsylvania is a quiet but forceful composition
in a free collegiate Gothic; its plan is direct and
simple. He was supervising architect at Yale,
Johns Hopkins, Delaware College, New York
University, Pennsylvania State College, and the
University of Colorado; he also supervised por-
tions of the Wellesley College group. Besides
buildings designed for these colleges, the firm
did much educational work elsewhere. Prudence
Risley Hall at Cornell shows immense skill in
adapting the informality of the collegiate style
to hilly sites, and in producing groups full of
charm and picturesque character derived abso-
lutely from the demands of the problem. The
greatest work of the firm is undoubtedly the
freshman dormitory and dining hall group at
Princeton, known as "Holder and the Halls*
(1909). Here with a more ample site, units are
larger, lower, simpler; the plan economical, and
with that simplicity which only painstaking
study can give; the details in the great tower
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